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A JOURNAL OF RELIGION AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


ON “ABSOLUTE” MORALITY 


The relationship between religious concern and 
international event is a continuing problem for 
both the statesman and the moralist. Mr. George 
Kennan, who has been one of America’s most 
distinguished statesmen and is also something 
of a moralist, addressed himself to this problem 
recently in a lecture on “Foreign Policy and 
Christian Conscience,” delivered at the Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary and published in the 
May Atlantic. 

The main lines of Mr. Kennan’s argument are 
noted elsewhere in this sisue, under “In the 
Magazines.” Mr. Kennan has a deep sense of the 
moral ambiguity of most political action and 
he warns us that, “in approaching the individ- 
ual conflicts between governments that make up 
so much of international relations, we must be- 
ware of pouring Christian enthusiasm into un- 
suitable vessels which were at best designed to 
contain the earthy calculations of the practical 
politicians.” But this ambiguity does not mean, 
Mr. Kennan insists, that there are no interna- 
tional issues on which Christians should take a 
clear-cut religious stand. There are such issues, 
he says, and they “involve not just the national 
interests of individual governments but rather 
the interests of civilization: the question of war, 
and the atom, and the other weapons of mass 

ction.” 

Mr. Kennan is no friend to easy absolutes. In 
many of the areas where others see black and 
white, he sees only gray, and he warns us that 
we should not confuse “our” side with God’s side 
or think that, in advancing the interests of the 
United States, we are somehow securing the tri- 
umph of righteousness itself. There can be no 
gray crusades. In a striking paragraph he writes: 
“While Christian values are often involved in the 
issues of American conflict with Soviet power, 
we cannot conclude that everything we want 
automatically reflects the purpose of God and 
everything the Russians want reflects the pur- 
pose of the devil . . . We must concede the 
Possibility that there might be some areas of 
conflict involved in this Cold War which a Divine 


Power could contemplate only with a sense of 
pity and disgust for both parties, and others 
in which He might even consider us to be 
wrong.” 

Mr. Kennan’s view of most other issues is as 
complex as his view of the competition between 
the United States and the Soviet Union. He ob- 
viously thinks that the general tendency to iden- 
tify the cause of religion with the cause of anti- 
colonialism is, at best, sentimentalism. (“Nobody 
seems to suggest any more,” he notes sardoni- 
cally, “that God might conceivably be on the 
side of the metropolitan power.”) In the great 
colonial conflicts of our century, he writes, “one 
will look in vain, as a rule, for any Christian 
meaning . . . Let us, as Christians, view [them] 
for what they are: tragic situations in which the 
elements of right and wrong are indistinguish- 
able to us.” And on the questions of foreign aid 
and the United Nations he similarly stands 
against the absolutes. None of these things, he 
argues (in some cases more persuasively than 
others), are properly “Christian” issues; they 
are all, at best, morally ambiguous. 


On the question of modern war, however, Mr. 
Kennan is very absolute indeed. And it is here 
that he is most challenging. How, he asks, can 
a Christian support a war fought with modern 
weapons of mass destruction, or how, even, can 
a Christian support preparations for such a war 
in the form of atomic tests? His answer is sim- 
ple and clear: the Christian cannot support or 
even tolerate them. “I cannot help feeling,” Mr. 
Kennan writes, “that the weapon of indiscrimi- 
nate mass destruction goes farther than anything 
the Christian ethic can properly tolerate.” 

George Kennan of course does not defend an 
absolute pacifist position. He writes that he is 
“unable to accept the view which condemns 
coercion in the international sphere but tolerates 
it within the national borders,” and he would 
certainly defend the moral necessity of fighting 
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certain limited wars for limited objectives. But 
in viewing the type of war we fought in World 
War II, with its saturation bombings to achieve 
unconditional surrender, and the type of war we 
would likely fight in the future with thermo- 
nuclear weapons, he becomes a relative paci- 
fist. To these wars he thinks the Christian must 
say No. And if it is said that this means defeat, 
he replies: “I am skeptical of the meaning of 
‘victory’ and ‘defeat’ in their relation to modern 
war between great countries. To my mind the 
defeat is war itself. In any case it seems to me 
that there are times when we have no choice 
but to follow the dictates of our conscience, to 
throw ourselves on God's mercy, and not to ask 
too many questions.” 

This conclusion seems inescapable in the terms 
of Mr. Kennan’s argument. There are things 
which the religious conscience must reject, and 


the possible destruction of the human race is 


chief among them. But the difficulty with this 
argument is its terms. They are the terms of that 
absolute either-or morality Mr. Kennan so vigor- 
ously rejects when he considers the Cold War, 
foreign aid, colonialism, and the United Nations. 
In discussing modern war, and the testing of 
nuclear weapons, Mr. Kennan triumphantly ig- 


correspondence 


nores the political complexities and consequences § 
which are the heart of the problem of foreign 
policy and Christian conscience. Here he oper- 
ates in a world which prescinds from politics, 
and in such a world “pure” moral choice becomes 
easy. In such a world we must all be pacifists, 
Only the hopelessly callous, morally cynical 
man could fail to agree with the Kennan position 
that a war fought with nuclear weapons of mass 
destruction, or the war that we fought fifteen 
years ago, goes far, far beyond any possible 
limits for the just war. Indeed, it is more and 
more agreed that the concept of a “just war” is 
an anachronism, and if we ever really face the 
dreadful choice of surrender or death, not only 
for ourselves but possibly for the whole human 
race, then it would be a curious morality indeed 
which would sanction our choosing death. But 
this is not now the issue before us and, God will- 
ing, it will never be. The issue before us now is 
to maintain some chance for peace with justice 
in a world where both are threatened as they 
have never been before; and, given the facts of 
Communist power, it is difficult to see how either 
peace or justice could be maintained were the 
“Christian” nations unilaterally to disarm. This 
could be the real moral betrayal. 


New York, N. Y. 
Sir: According to the April 25th issue of Informa- 
tion Service, you published in your issue of Sep- 
tember, 1958 a discussion of an article appearing 
in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch and a quotation from 
Hannah Arendt, in general criticizing the action 
of Congress forbidding the use of government funds 
to any person or institution who ever proposes or 
actually conducts any study regarding the sur- 
render of the government of the United States. Might 
not your position have been stronger if you had 
advocated action by Congress condemning such per- 
sons to jail for incipient treason, for is it not clearly 
a duty of every citizen of our Nation to support it, 
if necessary, with his influence, his property, and 
his life, rather than to accede to defeat by an enemy? 


When our armies go out to fight the enemy, all 
the soldiers do so at the risk of their lives. Just 
why should civilians back home expect to run n0 
risks, when they are asking their sons to take chances 
with losing their lives? Can one imagine any position 
less logicalP And what American worth his salt 
would want to take his chances of keeping alive and 
existing under the kind of a regime that the Soviets 
would impose upon us if we were conquered? 

May I suggest that you send to Congress apolo- 
gies for your criticism, and commendations for their 
action? Otherwise, you are likely to be indefinitely 
suspected of treason. 

WILLFORD I. KING 


Committee for Constitutional Government, Inc. 
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the magazines 


In its May issue, the Aiiantic publishes the text of 
George Kennan’s address, “Foreign Policy and Chris- 
tian Conscience,” which was recently delivered at 
the Princeton Theological Seminary. Mr. Kennan 
is here concerned with the question of Christian re- 
sponsibility in international affairs, and he begins 
by distinguishing between those areas of govern- 
ment policy which have “Christian significance” and 
those which do not. Questions of method, he says, 
involving diplomatic behavior and the projection of 
a given policy, are more properly a concern of 
Christians than questions of purpose, which are 
often befogged by political imponderables or beset 
by purely secular conflicts. 

The issues of the Cold War, he believes, do not 
represent a simple opposition of good and evil, and 
he warns against the dangers of misinterpreting the 
nature of international Communism and of confus- 
ing our purposes with God’s design. On other issues, 
such as colonialism and foreign economic aid, Mr. 
Kennan does not agree with “the absolutes”—that 
self-determination of peoples is a Christian mandate, 
that gestures of charity should be incorporated as 
such into government programs. In the decisions of 
the United Nations, he sees no “particular Christian 
sanctity lent . . . by the fact that they represent the 
views of a majority of governments” and thus are 
supposed to transcend national sovereignty. He does 
see in the UN “a sense of conscience higher than 
the national one, a sense of the fellowship of fate 
by which we are all increasingly bound together.” 
Its value is symbolic, and it is this that we should 


There remain the questions of war and nuclear 
weapons on which Mr. Kennan believes Christians 
should take a stand. We cannot escape the moral 
implications of modern war: “the weapon of indis- 
criminate mass destruction goes further than any- 
thing the Christian ethic can properly accept.” In 
renouncing these weapons, Mr. Kennan is aware 
that he will be charged with inviting defeat. “To 
this,” he writes, “I can only reply: I am skeptical of 

meaning of ‘victory’ and ‘defeat’ in their relation 
to modern war between great countries. To my mind 
the defeat is war itself. In any case it seems to me 
that there are times when we have no choice but 
to follow the dictates of our conscience, to throw 
ourselves on God’s mercy, and not to ask too many 
questions.” 

Finally, Mr. Kennan turns to the consequences of 
atomic testing, of which even the little we know is 
enough to appall the Christian conscience. He de- 

scientists’ assurances that “not many deaths” 
will occur. “I recall no quantitative stipulation in 
the Sixth Commandment . . . I fail to see how any 
of this can be reconciled with the Christian con- 


science.” And there is a further principle involved 
by which we, as “custodians of the earth,” are 
obliged to preserve for future generations the basic 
conditions of our environment, conditions which we 
inherited together with the moral laws that predi- 
cate them, and which we have no right to destroy. 
These, then, are the “truly apocalyptic dangers of 
our time,” and represent “not only political ques- 
tions but stupendous moral problems, to which we 
cannot deny the courageous Christian answer.” 


The May 9 issue of the New Yorker carries an 
interesting up-to-date report by Christopher Rand 
on UNEF, the United Nations Emergency Force 
which was set up during the Suez crisis in 1956 to 
guard the Armistice Demarcation Line along the 
Gaza Strip and to patrol the international frontier 
between Egyptian Sinai and Israel. UNEF at pres- 
ent is composed of military troops from seven coun- 
tries—Brazil, Canada, India, Denmark, Norway, Swe- 
den, and Yugoslavia, and Mr. Rand’s report includes 
information on the function and maintenance of 
these units as well as on the considerable body of 
civilian personnel sent to the area from UN head- 
quarters in New York. 


Walter Lippmann’s proposals for a solution to the 
Berlin question are the subject of comment and in- 
quiry in two recent issues of the New Republic. In 
the issue of May 11, Louis J. Halle, C. L. Sulzberger, 
Hans Morgenthau, Hubert Humphrey, Richard Low- 
enthal, Terence Prittie, and Otto Heinrich v. d. 
Gablentz present their views. Lord Henderson, 
Frank Church, Max Beloff, Theodor Eschenburg, 
and Karl Jaspers are the contributors in the May 18 
issue. Mr. Lippmann, the editors promise, will soon 
make an appearance in the New Republic’s pages to 
comment on the comments. 


The May issue of Social Action is designed as a 
sort of primer for church members who are taking 
part in the “Nationwide Program for Peace” which 
will be launched next year by the Department of 
International Affairs of the National Council of 
Chuiches. Featured are articles by Dr. Herman F. 
Reissig and Dr. Kenneth L. Maxwell. Dr. Maxwell 
outlines “Some Contributions of the Churches to 
World Peace,” while Dr. Reissig develops the thesis 
that “the price of peace in our time comes high, and 
it is not certain if the people of the United States 
are prepared to pay it.” Copies of the issue may be 
obtained by writing to the Council for Social Action, 
289 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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NEW USES FOR THE UN 


We Can Pursue Concrete Goals and Still Serve the Cause of Idealism 


Lincoln P. Bloomfield 


The immediate day-to-day foreign policy decisions 
which are facing us are on issues that are largely 
of other people’s making. Beyond them there is 
another level where we might move ahead and 
try to give greater force to our ideas and to our 
ideals. It is here that we should be looking for ac- 
tion that will connect with our long-range objectives. 
The path here, as I see it, is to try to develop cer- 
tain common interests, which may start out on a 


limited basis but can ultimately develop into world- - 


wide interests. 

Diplomatic resources, in the form of agencies and 
other tools, need not be limited to short-run, crash 
situations. To the extent that we have a concrete 
goal, and if that goal is plausible and politically 
realistic, U.S. foreign policy could well devote some 
of its resources to planning and limited action to 
achieve our goal, no less than the Communists de- 
vote their resources and use the tools of diplomacy 
to move toward their broad strategic ends. The 
key to this door, I believe, is in a new approach to 
the problem of community of interests that lead, in 
turn, to common action. 

Now certainly we should continue to search for 
common interests with the Soviet Union. Some of 
these may already exist and it may well be that, in 
the realm of security, agreement can be reached 
with the Soviets on elimination of testing and, pos- 
sibly in the future, some agreement on surprise 
attack. Perhaps ultimately there can be some agree- 
ment on Antarctica; perhaps something substantial 
in the medical field; conceivably something in the 
field of space, although doubtless not at the pres- 
ent time. But my point is that, if our search for 
other common interests depends on a mutuality of 
understanding and common values with the Rus- 
sians, I think we are licked before we start. We 
can and should gamble that one day that under- 
standing may deepen, and we should pave the way 


Mr. Bloomfield is Director of the United Nations 
Project at the Center for International Studies, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. The first 
part of his article, “The Tools of Diplomacy,” was 
published last month. 
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for it, and leave all the doors ajar. But today the 
search for common interests needs to be differenti- 
ated and sorted out. 

The aim should be to devise actions to move in 
limited ways toward our own concept of a better 
world order which can eventually emerge from the 
present disorders and strife. If this is a feasible 
policy for the United States to follow in the present 
world situation—and I think it is—how can we use 
the tool of diplomacy that from the start seemed 
to symbolize a better kind of world order, but 
failed to live up to expectations? 

In terms of long-range objectives, I believe the 
thing that has defeated the UN is the lowest com- 
mon denominator theory. A world community was 
postulated from which law and order would flow, 
but the basis for true community—a genuine con- 
sensus—was lacking. We have clung to our long- 
term vision but as its major premise collapsed it 
became drained of any real meaning. To me, the 
fallacy in this reasoning is its all-or-nothing nature. 
Such an approach is doomed to futility and failure 
in an age of religious wars. 

Actually, when the need to overcome this failure 
was seen to be great, we found a way out of the 
dilemma by organizing regional and collective se- 
curity organizations outside of the UN. In this way 
communities of interest and value have been given 
recognition. Law and other organizing principles 
depend on such community. Indeed, even apart from 
the Soviet Union, our earlier approach to the inter- 
national recognition of human rights foundered on 
the absence of such a community in much of the 
non-Communist world. 

What I am asking here is whether, in the same 
way we succeeded in organizing a limited form of 
collective security, we can develop some other 
common interests in the form of action, within real- 
istic limits, in pursuit of the longer vision. Now it 
is doubtful if the majority of other nations would 
go along with any scheme to develop these inter- 
ests outside the framework of the UN. This means 
that we need to find courses of action that do not 
depend on securing the agreement of the Soviet 
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Union, but which can still be pursued within the 
United Nations. These should be things which we 
conceive to be in our national interest, but which 
are also in the larger interest, and possibly even in 
the interest of the Soviet Union. One day the Rus- 
sians might join, just as they came to join the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency, and may well join 
the UN space agency before they are through. The 
proposal, in short, is to try to make a break-through 
here by the creation of imperfect, incomplete seg- 
ments of community, but solidly based on shared 
interests and values. 

I will make a couple of illustrative suggestions as 
a partial answer to the question of what we can 
do realistically except wring our hands, mark time, 
or choose solutions such as Charter revision which 
are uncommonly stupid tools of diplomacy because, 
while they are aimed at the Russians, they can be 
sabotaged by their victims. 

We speak of a rule of law with frequency, but 
with considerable indifference to what it really 
means. President Eisenhower spoke in his State of 
the Union message recently about new uses for the 
International Court of Justice. I myself have written 
pessimistically on the potentialities of legal methods 
in an age of rather lawless politics. But particularly 
if the U.S. feels it can now accept a more binding 
commitment, I am very intrigued with the possi- 
bility of the UN; on American initiative, drafting a 
new protocol on compulsory jurisdiction of the Court, 
which would be binding on those who joined it only 
as to matters involving those countries. What if fifty 
or forty or even thirty nations agreed to use legal 
processes to resolve legal disputes among themselves? 
If only twenty countries subscribe we will still have 
a legal order encompassing twenty countries with 
the same values of justice, without tying our hands 
with others. Thus a beginning will have been made, 
and those who are ready for more enlightened rela- 
tionships will be offered a means of action, instead 
of being dragged down always to the level of the 
most narrowly nationalistic and shortsighted of the 
nations. 

I realize that the Statute of the Court already pro- 
vides a means for the compulsory jurisdiction of the 
Court, such as it is. I myself see great political vir- 
tue in doing it afresh and publicly, in a special con- 
ference called by the UN at the suggestion of the 
U.S. government. There is also virtue in having the 
UN call such a conference rather than having it nego- 
tiated at the UN itself, since it would not have to 
be limited to present UN members. I don’t know if 
those who followed our lamentable lead in attach- 
ing reservations to the Statute of the Court when we 


accepted it in 1945 would follow a new American 
lead in abandoning those reservations. But there is 
only one way to find out, and it should be done 
with maximum political advantage—and maximum 
U.S. Senate participation. If the Russians didn’t 
come in for fifty years, there would still be the be- 
ginnings of a more lawful world with respect to those 
legal disputes within that world, the adjudication of 
which would not be dependent on agreement with 
the Soviet Union. 


Outer space is another area where we might be 
tending to give up before we really start. A disarma- 
ment agreement having to do with the control of 
ballistic missiles or of military outer space objects 
does depend exclusively on agreement between the 
Russians and the Americans, and anything else is a 
delusion. But the present UN program has been pur- 
posely disconnected from the disarmament problem 
and has to do only with peaceful applications of 
space technology. Why not have fifty—or forty—or 
thirty nations agree on an action program designed 
to harmonize their efforts bearing on the peaceful 
uses of outer space? A separate treaty could be signed 
which would bind the signatories, but without in 
any way affecting military competition with the Rus- 
sians. A coordinating UN agency or body would be 
set up, and the U.S. scientific community would-be 
mobilized to advise and help it, thus incidentally giv- 
ing some of our scientists an additional form of politi- 
cal motivation that they keenly feel the need of. A 
drafting group on space law could be set up. Such 
an agreement could call for a research pooling within 
the framework of the UN, better public information 
and understanding about space, which is desperately 
needed, and a sense of participation by many coun- 
tries which may have something to contribute. Its 
prime purpose would be symbolic, and it is high time 
we understood that three-fourths of the UN is sym- 
bolism. But it would have content as well. The paral- 
lels with the International Atomic Energy Agency 
are obvious, even to the point of the “haves” con- 
tributing ex gratia out of their stockpiles, so to speak. 
Even before then perhaps one of our American shots 
ought to be a “UN shot” and have the UN flag on 
it. 

In the same vein, new technologies are getting so 
far ahead of our political capabilities that the old 
laments about the political lag in this field have 
become monstrous understatements. We ought to 
consider making serious proposals, through the UN, 
for intensive investigations bearing on the solution 


of common global problems that will soon affect 
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every human being, building on the experience of 
the International Geophysical Year. Scientists are in 
general agreement that solutions must be found 
urgently for such common human problems as 
dwindling water supply—the cheap conversion of sea 
water, particularly in the arid zone; the need for 
sources of energy—atomic or solar power; over-popu- 
lation; disease; and so on. Agencies of the UN are 
working on some of these, but there might be great 
advantages in moving them to the level of public 
and political impact. Perhaps the British method of 
the Royal Commission should be adopted, with blue 
ribbon special bodies set up ad hoc to seek break- 
throughs in each field, following where possible some 
of the patterns set by the IGY. Their reports could 
package whole areas of problems, put a price tag 
on their solutions, and bring them to world attention 
with maximum impact. 

Still another U.S. initiative would be to offer to 


internationalize the Panama Canal, under as stringent - 


conditions as we wish, perhaps analogous to a stra- 
tegic UN trusteeship, and on a reciprocal basis, with 
the aim of trying to take strategic international water- 
ways out of politics as future sources of conflict. The 
list of possible uses of the UN to achieve other 
broader purposes could be extended further. 

It used to be that the idealists were by definition 
“for” the United Nations, and people who called 
themselves realists were, at a minimum, skeptical 
about finding any real diplomatic and political values 
in it. I hope what I am suggesting now is a new ap- 
plication of realism to the UN for the purpose of 
carrying out impulses which might be called ideal- 
istic, but which in the long run might be the only 
avenue of salvation for our society. Here realism lies 
in finding alternative ways to carry out important 


purposes in a way that will utilize and in the process ¥ 
strengthen the UN. 

I have not tried to recite here all the possible values 
of the UN or, conversely, all of its defects. An im- 
portant value of the UN as a tool of Western diplo- 
macy both in the short and long run has to do with 
the political education of the new states, many of 
which must be called micro-states, now coming to 
membership in the society of nations, These states, 
in combination, will increasingly hold a high card in 
the UN as they learn to play both sides against the 
middle and to dominate the proceedings with their 
parochial views and interests. I can think of no 
better way to educate them regarding their responsi- 
bilities and also about U.S. purposes than to trump 
that high card by focussing attention on concrete 
goals that effect them along with everybody else, and 
on which the U.S. is prepared to lead the way. 

Our diplomacy has a tactical problem here to get 
the support of other nations to bring about certain 
ends that we wish to achieve, particularly if the Rus- 
sians are opposed. But what we would propose has 
no direct connection with the Cold War, and more- 
over has universal appeal. I do not think our prob- 
lems are hopeless of solution, although I do not 
minimize the acute difficulty we experience in re- 
sponding rationally and potently to the challenges 
being thrown at us. I do think that if we can transcend 
some of the deep grooves into which our official 
thinking has tended to fall, we might well rescue an 
important national and international asset from in- 
evitable decline. Above all, we would, I think, find 
that the American role in world politics could be- 
come more satisfying to us, and once again the 
hopeful agent of history that we were once taught 
was its deepest meaning. 
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guclear weapons 


A WORLD WITHOUT WAR 


John Cogley 


War ceased to be a logical enterprise when it passed 
beyond the simple dimensions of aggression and de- 
fense. There was indeed a perverse logic in the ac- 
tions of those who took up arms in order to seize 
what did not belong to them—the logic of the crimi- 
nal; and certainly there was a logical basis for the 
reaction of those attacked when they decided to 
meet force with force and refused to give up what 
was rightfully theirs. 

But as time went on and international politics 
became more complex, war began to be thought of 
as a way to decide which of two disputants had 
justice on his side. With that development, war lost 
its intrinsic logic, for war can never determine who 
is right; it can only determine who is stronger. 
Throughout history aggressors and scoundrels have 
walked off with war’s victories, and even when the 
righteous have triumphed it has not been at all clear 
that they triumphed because they were righteous. 
The outcome of World War II, for instance, did not 
prove that Hitler was wrong and the Allies right, 
no more than a Nazi victory would have proved the 
opposite. 

To say all this, however, is not to say that World 
War II was bereft of logic, because, like all idea- 
wars, once the fateful step was taken, the contest 
soon developed into an aggressor-and-defender war. 
Those who fought it do not, a decade and a half 
after it was brought to a close, feel that they acted 
irrationally. They tend, rather, to think of Nazism 
as an aggressive force that had to be stopped and 
see their role in the war not as armed ideologues 
meeting rival ideologues but as defenders of national 
integrity, property and human life resisting by force 
those who were on a rampage of destruction. Even 
the ideological Russians put their dogma aside for 
the duration and inspired the Red troops with 
thoughts of Holy Russia and the sanctity of the home- 
land. And American troops, thousands of miles from 
home, were told unceasingly that if Hitler triumphed, 
Akron and San Pedro, Brooklyn and Detroit would 
be in mortal danger. Moreover, they believed what 
they were told. They still do. 


Mr. Cogley is a member of the executive staff of 
the Fund for the Republic and a trustee of The 
Church Peace Union. 


And this general satisfaction that the U.S. did 
right to help win the second World War is one rea- 
son, I think, why contemporary pacifism has so 
little appeal for us. Despite the monstrous weapons 
of modern war, pacifism is less acceptable now than 
it was in the 1920’s and ’30’s. I think this is due, in 
no little measure, to the fact that the very thought 
of a Hitler victory, all these years later, still suggests 
more horror than even the liveliest memory of the 
war's untold anguish can elicit. 

It is no love of violence, then, that keeps even re- 
ligious men out of the pacifist’s camp; rather it is 
their recent experience with totalitarian evil and the 
conviction that, if gone unchecked, it could have re- 
sulted in even greater evil, in malice beyond our 
most perfervid imaginings, as indeed the sight of the 
piled-up bodies found in the concentration camps 
after the war exceeded the rhetoric of the most belli- 
cose orator. 

In a word, most of us are hopelessly convinced 
that pacifism provided no answers for our confronta- 
tion with the Nazi evil unleashed in September, 1939. 
We do not regret that we turned a deaf ear to the 
pacifist call then, and we have no greater confidence 
in its adequacy today. 

This is not to say, of course, that the pacifists 
might not have been right then or that the evil in- 
volved in the crushing of Nazism might not actually 
weigh more heavily on the moral scale than the evil 
an unchecked Nazism would have led to. But most 
of us are not convinced of this and believe that the 
world, for all its present woes, is still better off than 
it would be if Nazism were not crushed. 

But even those of us who question pacifist theory 
must now begin to think about pacifism—or at least 
must think about something that might easily be 
mistaken for pacifism though in truth it has no claim 
to that honorable name. 

We must begin to think of living in a world with- 
out war. With the development of modern weapons, 
war has lost its last semblance of logic and there is 
no reason under the sun why mankind should ever 
again resort to it. In past wars men may have cried, 
“Give me liberty or give me death.” What they meant 
was, “I am willing to die that those I am defending 
may live.” But modern war means that the defended 
will die as surely as the defenders; it means that 
nothing will remain for the aggressors to grab. The 
idea-war, with the change in technology, must rest 
on its own logic; it can not take its impetus from 
the aggressor-and-defender war which it inevitably 
turned into, in the past. And the simple fact is this: 
there is no inherent logic in the idea-war—it simply 
makes no sense; it never did. 
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What we must begin to reckon with, then, is the 
idea that technology has succeeded in doing what 
all the wit and piety of the moralists through the 
ages failed to do: it has utterly eliminated the logic 
of war. When that fact really sinks in, war may 
disappear from the face of the earth. 

The idea that war has lost its last claim to logic is 
sinking in, though the process, of course, is slow, 
maddeningly, dangerously slow. But at least men 
the world over are gradually digesting the crude 
facts of the situation: when the next war is finished 
there will be nothing for anybody to want. The 
notion of Victory no longer makes sense. There is 
only defeat, and as George Kennan recently reminded 
us, the real defeat is the war itself, for it involves a 
common fate which will be visited on all who have 
anything to do with it. 

If this simple fact of life is not universally ac- 
cepted now, it surely will be after the next war. The 
question facing us, then, is whether intelligence or 
frightful experience will set the clock. Will mankind 
make its decision about war before or after it has 
been conclusively, and tragically, demonstrated? 

I hold that this is the actual state of affairs. More- 
over, I claim that it is known to military leaders 
and heads of state the world over. Yet we and the 
Russians continue to build armaments ever more 
horrible. That does not make much sense, does it? 
- Yet I must admit that there is no more sensible 
way to proceed at the present time. Military disarma- 
ment is unthinkable until disarmament is politically 
possible, and it will not be politically possible until 
the facts of modern war are universally recognized 
and universally acted on. That at best will be a slow, 
gradual process. 

It will indeed be precariously slow, so slow that 
one can sympathize with the proponents of “limited 
warfare,” who, with more faith in human intelli- 
gence and in moral resolve than I can summon, want 
to restore the status quo ante as a product of decision 
rather than of scientific fact. One can also find under- 
standing for those earnest advocates of nuclear “san- 
ity,” who sound to me like social workers running 
up and down the corridors of a mental hospital de- 
manding order. But I see real dangers in both move- 
ments. The first want to delay mankind’s decision 
about renouncing war; the second want to rush it. 
Rushing it may be the more precarious, for if the 
decision is prematurely recognized and acted on be- 
fore it truly is the decision of mankind evil conse- 
quences of unimagined scope may result. 

On a matter like this, mankind can neither be de- 
layed nor rushed. It will act as it always does, slowly 
and gradually. There will be no day on which all 


men will agree to find a substitute for war. But if » 


tragedy can be averted in the meantime, the day ~ 
will come when mankind will realize that it has 
found one. 

Evil spawns evil and the substitute men find for 
war may have terrors for the world as horrible in 
their own way as those begotten of war. I can not 
tell you what they will be; I can only expect them. 
But in any case, even on that day when war is gone, 
I suspect that pacifism will still be a minority posi- 
tion. 

If we try to rush that day, we may bring down 
upon ourselves the cataclysm we all fear, for while 
we are doomed to await a greater awareness of the 
technological facts of life and more determination 
among governments to recognize them, we must ad- 
mit that only the arms balance can keep us out of 
war. But the longer we live with this precarious 
balance, as everyone knows, the more dangerous our 


’ situation—and the more possibility there is that a 


single false political move, an uncertain military 
gesture, even the much-discussed misreading of the 
radar screen, will set off World War III. 

Because I believe all this is true, I have no answers 
to offer, and the answers of others usually strike me 
as either fatuous moralizing or wishful thinking. 
All I can say is that we must get used to living in 
the age of terror that we find ourselves in; at the 
same time we must learn to live in it as if the 
terror did not exist. Those who cry havoc do not 
serve us well, no more than those who cry peace, 
peace when there is no peace. 

When George Kennan told students at the Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary that in the long run we 
have no choice but to throw ourselves on the mercy 
of God, he was not, as I understand him, crying out 
his despair, nor was he retreating into mysticism. 
On the contrary, I take it that his statement grew 
out of a recognition, based on a shrewd analysis of 
the present situation, that mankind might yet be 
saved, if through the mercy of God we are protected 
from fatal political folly, military stupidity and even 
such accidents as the misreading of the radar screen, 
until we realize that we were saved. From such dan- 
gers as these, however, we have nowhere to tum 
but to Heaven. 

If we survive the dread possibilities that now hang 
over us and finally realize that war has been out- 
moded, the proximate cause of our salvation will 
surely be that same Science which planned our 
destruction; the ultimate Cause—men of faith may 
acknowledge—will be the God of History who, in 
a manner of speaking, has always seemed to have a 
special fondness for irony. 


UNDERSTANDING THROUGH RELIGION 


The March-April issue of The Catholic Mind re- 
printed an address entitled “Culture and Religious 
Values” by Luther H. Evans, former Director General 
of Unesco. Excerpts from the address follow. 


In an endeavor to understand the cultural values of 
the Orient and the Occident, to bring to light their 
origins and foundations, to discern their full signifi- 
cance for the people of those two great zones, the 
religious factor is bound to crop up at every step. 
The metaphysical beliefs held by the men of today 
may have grown away from the ancestral faith; the 
values to which these men still hold, the standards 
with which they comply, spontaneously and often 
unconsciously, in their individual and community 
lives, still bear the mark of their origin, and that 
origin is often to be sought in religious teachings. 

These fundamental messages are not reflected 
solely in sacred writings, nor do they give rise solely 
to rites and beliefs. The day-to-day moral conduct of 
peoples is impregnated with them. Intellectual sys- 
tems often rest on this fund of belief. Through the 
centuries, it has been illustrated in literature and the 
arts. Legal systems, too, bear its mark. Daily life, 
even when it is largely secularized, still offers to the 
observer a reflection of religious origin. 

This central place occupied by the religious factor 
cannot, therefore, be overlooked in any attempt to 
arrive at a real understanding of the values of all the 
peoples of the Orient and the Occident. Perception 
of the true significance of these values is impossible 
without reference to the whole of their history and 
content. 

Just as there is a religious factor in many of the 
expressions of culture, so a human and cultural value 
may be discerned in every religious celebration. It 
was for this reason that the advisory committee on 
Unesco’s major project decided to include religious 
factors within the scope of the research and studies 
undertaken by Unesco for the purposes of improved 
mutual appreciation of Eastern and Western cul- 
tures. In a more objective understanding of the re- 
ligious ideas which inspire their acts and find ex- 
pression in their culture, it saw a means of drawing 
peoples closer together. 

It is not, of course, for Unesco to venture on to 
the field of relations between different religions or 
churches. Its competence is confined to the sphere of 
education, science and culture, and its mission does 
not go beyond that which the governments of its 
member states agree to entrust it. 


Regard for that freedom which is essential to cul- 
tural life also causes it to refrain from any inter- 
vention in respect of the religious content of a culture. 
Unesco cannot do more than examine certain ques- 
tions, encourage comparisons and exchanges, suggest 
solutions to universally recognized problems, and 
draw attention to human rights. 

Within these limits it is, however, possible—and I 
am seeing to it that this is done—to accord to the 
religious factor the role it should play in the devel- 
opment of mutual appreciation of Eastern and West- 
tern cultural values. To begin with, in analyzing and 
presenting the values of each culture, due prominence 
should be given to the religious elements which 
might explain their formation and permanence. There 
can, indeed, be no real—that is to say, objective— 
knowledge of cultural values, for the people of other 
cultures, without a proper appreciation of all their 


aspects. 

And what is true in regard to a knowledge of those 
values is even more so in regard to an understanding 
of them and particularly in regard to that sympathetic 
appreciation which Unesco desires to encourage. 
Again, fellowships will be granted for the study of 
cultural regions. Discussions will be promoted, such 
for instance as those which took place in Tokyo, from 
the historical standpoint, on “Religion and Thought 
in the Orient and the Occident.” Member states are 
asked to prepare reading material on their own 
particular culture. If we think of adult education or 
of youth activities, several of the undertakings which 
receive Unesco’s support have been launched on the 
responsibility of denominational groups and are de- 
signed to afford people belonging to different reli- 
gions an opportunity for better mutual understanding. 

An outstanding feature of these activities is that 
the cultures, and the exchanges to which they give 
rise, are not only analyzed from outside but are also 
interpreted, presented and compared by the people 
actually belonging to these different traditions. 

By programs of this kind, Unesco proposes to help 
the public in Eastern and Western countries to under- 
stand better the meaning of the cultural values of 
these two parts of the world. It is of course essential 
to enable the public in Western countries to form an 
accurate idea of the wealth and depth of the spiritual 
traditions of the Orient. But it is no less important to 
bring the Eastern countries to realize that Western 
civilization is not confined to the production of ma- 
chinery and the raising of material standards of liv- 
ing. It also includes preserving the noblest inspira- 
tions of man. 
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The Challenge to Western Complacency 


Rich Lands and Poor by Gun- 
nar Myrdal. Harper. 168 pp. $3.00. 


by Robert Lekachman 


In the Western world equality of 
opportunity is a shared value of 
enormous force, arising alike from 
the Christian heritage and the 
ideals of the Enlightenment. Gun- 
nar Myrdal’s classic examination 
of racial discrimination in this 
country, An American Dilemma, 
stressed the tension between this 
ideal and its contradiction by our 
day-to-day treatment of Negro 
citizens. In much the same way, 
Myrdal points out challengingly, 
the poverty of the underdeveloped 
nations is an affront to the values 
of the rich nations, the lucky one- 
sixth of the globe’s population. 

It is one of the theses of this 
brilliantly-argued book that the 
rich and the fortunate defend 
themselves against the implica- 
tions of their own values. They de- 
fend themselves in the first place 
by refusing to make genuine sac- 
rifices in the interests of equality. 
As Myrdal coldly reminds us, the 
rich countries and the interna- 
tional agencies which they domi- 
nate have made the smallest of 
token contributions of capital to 
the underdeveloped lands, have 
persistently refused to control the 
industrial cartels which raise the 
prices of the capital goods ur- 
gently demanded for economic 
growth, and have thwarted efforts 
to protect the poor nations against 
disastrous fluctuations in the 
prices of the raw materials which 
are the major source of their im- 
port incomes. 

Other defenses are intellectual. 
Much of the advice which is so 
freely offered our needy neigh- 
bors is founded upon a mistaken 
analogy and an inapplicable the- 
ory. The theory is the classical 
Mr. Lekachman is an associate 
professor of Economics in Bar- 


nard College. 
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doctrine of laissez-faire, with all 
its implications that economic 
progress is the consequence of the 
free movement of men and re- 
sources between occupations and 
between countries. From this the- 
ory, every developed nation—in- 
cluding the United States—has 
long since departed as far as its 
own affairs are concerned. As a 
guide to the action of the poor, it 
can lead only to disaster. Although 
many economists would dissent, 
Myrdal’s case demands a lot of 
answering. As for the tempting 
analogy to the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, Myrdal disposes of it co- 
gently: 

“The economic level at which 
they [the poor nations] start is in 
most cases much lower. The re- 
lationship between population 
and resources is usually much 
more unfavorable and the popu- 
lation trends more dynamic and 
dangerous. They do not have at 
their disposal an international 
capital market as the now-devel- 
oped countries had in their time, 
nor the outlets for emigration. 
They have not inherited the tra- 
ditions of rationality and the rule 
of law which were so important 
in the earlier history of the now- 
developed countries. 

“And they are late-comers: they 
have not the opportunity, as the 
now-developed countries had, to 
advance as industrial islands in a 
surrounding world of backward 
nations which they could exploit 
as markets for manufactured 
goods and as sources of raw ma- 
terials and for this purpose even 
keep in colonial bondage.” 

A second intellectual resource 
is a revived Malthusianism. Un- 
fortunately, it is all too plausible 
to suggest that development gains 
will be dissipated by the rapidity 
of population growth. As a re- 
sult of the differential impact of 
science, it has become a good 
deal easier to diminish death rates 
and increase fertility rates than it 
has been to produce the goods 


and services which make life tol- 
erable. In the nineteenth century, 
an easy English inference from 
the regrettable tendency of the 
poor to multiply in number was 
the proposition that it was their 
own fault. From this conclusion, 
it was equally easy to reason that 
helping the poor was useless as 
a means of improving their lot, 
and harmful to their moral char- 
acters into the bargain. In the 
Western world today, there is 
more than a trace of similar atti- 
tudes toward poor nations. Stand- 
ards of life in some of them have 
actually dropped in the last dec- 
ade. Will not any conceivable 
measure of assistance simply be 
lost in the sea of humanity which 
it will help to conjure up? 

Myrdal does not leave many 
shreds of Western complacency. 
But what are his own remedies? 
They are both debatable and 
iconoclastic. First, he advocates 
more nationalism. Only as the 
poorer nations develop brother- 
hood within themselves is it pos- 
sible to conceive a movement to- 
ward one world. On their way to 
human brotherhood, the under- 
developed countries must pass 
through nationalism. 

Second, Myrdal advises the 
poor nations to avoid free trade 
and concentrate on protecting 
their fragile beginnings of eco- 
nomic growth. Free trade, says 
Myrdal, damages young nations 
and leads to a cumulative down- 
ward drift of their economics. 


Third, he insists upon the abso- 
lute necessity of state planning. 
Judged by the calculus of profit 
and loss, there are precious few 
opportunities for investment in 
the poor lands. Only the state can 
create the facilities, provide the 
education, construct the network 
of roads and communications, and 
encourage the training and atti 
tudes which—in time—will make 
investment profitable. Oddly 
enough, opportunities for private 


initiative depend directly on the 
capacity of the state to stimulate 
a sustained movement of eco- 
nomic growth. 

Fourth, in its planning the state 
must be frugal. It cannot quickly 
expect all the benefits and serv- 
ices which the citizens of the af- 
fluent West now enjoy. In the 
hope of future prosperity, its citi- 
zens must be persuaded to forego 
present gains. 

Fifth, the new nations should 
create their own economic the- 
ories, borrowing from the West 
only what is readily adaptable to 
their own problems. Finally, pop- 
ulation policy is an absolute pre- 
requisite to successful growth. 

Although the tone of Myrdal’s 


exposition is one of sober opti- 
mism, this book arouses many 
doubts. Central planning is a dif- 
ficult technique, practiced no- 
where with complete success. Is 
it reasonable to expect poor coun- 
tries who are short of every con- 
ceivable expert service and most 
of the relevant traditions to boot, 
to do any better? Is it sensible to 
hope that the newly emancipated 
will give up immediate benefits 
in favor of problematic future 
gains? In the face of religious ob- 
jection on the one side, and ig- 
norance and expense on the other, 
how bright are the prospects of 
birth control? Is there much hope 
that the leadership of the new na- 
tions will be adequate to its enor- 


The Meaning of Nasserism 


Nasser of Egypt: The Search 
for Dignity by Wilton Wynn. Ar- 
lington Books. 213 pp. $3.95. 
If all the events that have been 
attributed to the nefarious designs 
of Gamal Abdul Nasser during the 
past few years by some sections 
of the Western press were really 
the result of his own volition, 
there is little doubt that he is one 
of the most important statesmen 
alive today. With the resources of 
an ignorant, poverty-stricken and 
disease-ridden people, with the 
all-too-present remnants of a long 
era of foreign control, with few of 
the trappings of modern state 
power—a potent army, an experi- 
enced bureaucracy, wealth and 
prestige—Nasser has mobilized the 
forces available to him to become 
the most effective leader of the 
Arab peoples in a millenium. 

Yet, he has not accomplished 


many of his political aims, and 
much that is supposed to have re- 
sulted from his scheming has oc- 
curred more for the reasons that 
made him influential than because 
of his own designs. As Mr. Wynn 
points out in his final chapter, 
the use of the word “Nasserism” 
to imply that the Egyptian dic- 
tator originated the movement, or 
that it depends on him, is totally 
false, Nasserism is nothing more 
than the yearning, transformed in- 
to action, of the Arabs for inde- 
pendence and dignity. This yearn- 
ing, taking the form of anti- 
colonialism, the desire by the Arab 
peoples for independence, dignity 
and social justice, was neither 
originated by Nasser nor would it 
die were he to lose power. 


The position that Nasser has at- 
tained (and it is certainly a con- 
sequential one) results from the 


mous tasks? There are Nehrus, 
but there are also Nassers. 

In the end, we may have to de- 
pend more upon the rich West 
than Myrdal is willing to recom- 
mend. There is a chance—not a 
large one—that for the first time 
in history a nation (the oppor- 
tunity is primarily ours) will take 
a sufficiently long-range view of 
its own interests to make genuine 
sacrifices for the benefit of others 
—and expect no gratitude in re- 
turn. Without question, a mass- 
ive investment of resources and 
skills on our part could at a stroke 
enormously improve the desperate 
prospects of that majority of the 
human race whose poverty is both 
a reproach and a threat. 


simple fact that he seized the ini- 
tiative on Suez, the one political 
issue that would give him leader- 
ship of the area from Casablanca 
to the Persian Gulf. Yet, despite 
the wide swath that Nasser has 
cut, Mr. Wynn’s book is the first 
effort by a knowledgeable author- 
ity to analyze without rancor just 
exactly what Nasser has been able 
to achieve, and what he has failed 
to accomplish. This book is cer- 
tainly not perfect either as a his- 
tory of Egypt since July 23, 1952, 
nor as an analysis of the motiva- 
tions and forces that have brought 
Nasser to the point he has 
reached; but it goes sufficiently 
far in both directions to be a 
work of considerable importance 
for anyone who wishes to have 
an educated view of the man 
or the problems of the Middle 
East, problems that have already 
brought the world perilously close 
to the most destructive war imag- 
inable. 

W.P. 
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Essays in Applied Christianity 
by Reinhold Niebuhr. Meridian Books. 348 pp. $1.45. 


As a reply to charges that Reinhold Niebuhr has neglected 
the question of the Christian Church and its function in society, 
Mr. D. B. Robertson has selected a number of essays on this 
theme written by Dr. Niebuhr, and grouped them according 
to the variety of subjects they embrace: Protestantism, Roman 
Catholicism, the significance of Karl Barth, the ecumenical 
movement. 


God in Modern Philosophy 

by James Collins. Regnery. 476 pp. $6.50. 

A brilliant historian and critic of modern philosophy contributes 
a major work of exposition and synthesis, the mastering theme 


of which is that the question of God penetrates "to the very 
heart of the modern philosophical enterprise." 


The Politics of Despair 
by Hadley Cantril. Basic Books. 269 pp. $5.00. 


Personal histories taken from interviews with hundreds of non- 
Communist French and Italian voters reveal that the "protest 
vote" which they cast for the Communists in delusion or apathy 
is an expression of a deep-lying desperation, and an indirect 
challenge to the structure of Western society. 


The Soviet Union and the Middle East 
by Walter Z. Laqueur. Praeger. 366 pp. $6.00 


The sources and evolution of Soviet policy in the Middle East @ 
ere investigated in complex historical detail in this most valu @ 
able book by a recognized authority on Communism and na § 
tionalism in Middle Eastern affairs. j 


Landmarks of Tomorrow 
by Peter F. Drucker. Harper. 270 pp. $4.50. 


A report on the "new post-modern today we live in," this book ™ 
describes the transition we have made in the last twenty years @ 
to new dimensions of human life and experience, largely as a § 


result of philosophical and technological innovations. 


- A History of Western Morals 


by Crane Brinton. Harcourt, Brace. 502 pp. $7.50. 


In a fascinating study of the history of man as a moral being, @ 
the author surveys the conduct and stated beliefs of the major ¥ 
Western cultures and societies, from the ancient Near East 
to the twentieth century. “Progress” is questionable. “We seem @ 
in sum not much better and not much worse, morally, than thee 
Jewish and Greek founders of our moral tradition." 
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